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REVIEWS OF BOOKS. 

An Essay Concerning Human Understanding. By John 
Locke. Collated and Annotated with Prolegomena, Biographical 
and Critical, by Alexander Campbell Fraser, Emeritus Pro- 
fessor of Logic and Metaphysics in the University of Edinburgh. 
In two volumes. Oxford, Clarendon Press ; New York, Macmillan 
& Co., 1894. — Vol I, pp. cxl, 535 ; Vol. II, pp. 481. 

Apart from the influence which Professor Fraser has exerted upon 
a multitude of his own students during a long period of service in 
the University of Edinburgh, he has won the gratitude of a still 
larger circle through his contributions to the history of English 
philosophy. At a time when it has been the prevailing fashion to 
look to Germany for philosophic inspiration, his scholarly and 
sympathetic expositions of Locke and Berkeley have reminded the 
English-speaking world of the richness of their own heritage. It 
is mainly through the labors of Professor Fraser that we have come 
to do justice to Berkeley's philosophy, and have become convinced 
that 'the system of immaterialism ' is no "manifest absurdity," to be 
refuted by the rough-and-ready methods of last century. And he 
has now supplemented his treatment of Locke in the Britannica 
article, and the volume in Blackwood's Philosophical Classics, by this 
magnificent edition of the Essay Concerning Human Understanding. 

The author's words give the best possible description of the plan 
and content of the work : " The present work is meant partly as 
homage to its author's historical importance as a chief factor in the 
development of modern philosophy during the last two centuries. 
It is also intended to recall to a study of Locke those who, inter- 
ested in the philosophical and theological problems of this age, are 
apt to be dominated too exclusively by its spirit and maxims. They 
may thus study the problems in a fresher, although cruder, form 
than they have now assumed through the controversies of the inter- 
vening period. The text has been prepared after collation with the 
four editions published when Locke was alive, and also with the 
French version of Coste, done under Locke's supervision. The 
successive changes are bracketed, many of them significant, 
especially those which express his oscillation of opinion about 
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' power ' in moral agency in Book II, ch. xxi. . . . The sectional 
analyses have been removed from the body of the text to the 
margin, occasionally corrected and enlarged and new ones annexed 
to sections where they were wanting. The annotations might have 
been multiplied indefinitely; for almost every question in meta- 
physical philosophy and theology, as well as in philosophical 
physics, is suggested by the text, as well as innumerable references 
to the ' Essay ' in the literature of the last two centuries. The 
annotations offered are for the most part intended to keep the points 
of view and leading purpose of the ' Essay ' steadily before the 
reader ; and the references are mostly to the works of Locke's 
contemporaries and his immediate predecessors and successors. 
Occasional side-glances show recent phases of philosophical or 
theological thought to which the development through controversy 
of what was latent in the ' Essay ' may have contributed. The 
corresponding portions of the ' Nouveaux Essais ' are often quoted 
in the interest of the contrast and of the speculative insight of the 
German philosopher. In the Prolegomena Locke's individuality, 
and the circumstances by which it was modified, are presented in 
their relation to the ' Essay ' ; this is followed by constructive 
criticism of the ' Essay ' itself as a ' historical plain ' account of a 
knowledge that, being finite and human, is at last determined by 
faith ; and in the end attention is invited to two opposite directions 
into which the ' Essay ' helped to divert the main current of philo- 
sophical thought in Berkeley and in Hume. The portrait of Locke 
presented in this work is reproduced from the picture in Christ 
church, so long Locke's home." (pp. xiv and xv.) 

The Prolegomena is an excellent piece of expository and critical 
writing. A good deal of the matter contained in these one hundred 
and forty pages had, of course, been published before ; but the 
critical portion of this introduction (which embraces more than half) 
gives a much more systematic account of the problems of the 
' Essay ' than had been possible in either of the writings which I 
have already mentioned. Professor Fraser's treatment is singularly 
free from the fault which Locke found with the earlier interpreters 
of the 'Essay' — that of 'sticking in the incidents' and failing to 
comprehend the main design of the work. " An answer of genuine 
worth for human purposes to the questions about knowledge is what 
is sought for throughout the ' Essay.' ... In fact, the Fourth 
Book is more in its place when treated as the first with the other 
three as a supplement. . . . The lines of inquiry are then seen to 
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radiate from the definition of knowledge as a centre " (p. lvii). 
The author thinks that there is some ground for Stewart's sugges- 
tion that the Fourth Book was the part of the ' Essay ' which was 
first written and which led to the inquiries of the other books. 
Whatever may have been the order of composition, it is essential to 
bear in mind that, although the ' Essay ' contains much matter that 
is psychological, logical, and metaphysical, its main purpose is 
epistemological. But it is also necessary to remember, in reading 
Book II, " On Ideas," that ideas are not for Locke equivalent to 
knowledge. It is true that 'where we have no ideas we can have no 
knowledge,' and it was this fact — that ideas form a necessary 
element in our knowledge — which led Locke to undertake an 
account of their origin. But in Book II he is well aware that he is 
treating ideas in abstraction from the concrete system of knowledge, 
where they form not the whole, but simply one element. There are, 
indeed, many passages in that book in which Locke restores to the 
idea its epistemological reference, but the main problem is to give 
the psychological analysis and genesis of states of consciousness, 
quite apart from their actual employment in the structure of knowl- 
edge. This inquiry had grown out of Locke's problem about 
knowledge, and was necessary in order to answer it completely ; but 
it would be a mistake to confuse Locke's psychological account of 
ideas with the epistemological conclusions of the Fourth Book. 
From this point of view, then, we can see that much of Green's 
criticism of Locke in the Introduction to Hume's Treatise ignores 
both Locke's account of knowledge, and the psychological nature of 
the Second Book. 

Professor Fraser's interpretation of the " Essay " is already well 
known and pretty generally accepted. One of the chief merits of 
that interpretation, it seems to me, consists in his refusal to apply 
to his author distinctions and categories which have only arisen 
as a result of subsequent reflection. He shows that although the 
problem of analysing out the mind's contribution to knowledge was 
foreign to Locke's thought, yet in his candid account of ideas he was 
constantly obliged to recognize that contribution. Yet there is no 
drawing of hard and fast lines between ' sensationalism ' and < intel- 
lectualism ' in order to force Locke into one school or the other. 

While Professor Fraser does full justice to the general significance 
of Locke's polemic against abstract ideas, he yet maintains that so 
far as Descartes is concerned the attack was not justified. A letter 
from Descartes to Regius is quoted to show that the former did 
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not hold to ' innate ideas ' in the sense which Locke supposed. 
If one insists on reading Descartes' meaning from his constant 
employment of the term in his philosophical treatises, there can 
be little doubt, I think, that Locke's criticism was well founded. 
For Descartes' whole method presupposes the possibility of getting 
back ultimately to some absolutely certain knowledge upon which 
he could rest the whole structure of the sciences ; and this he found 
in the innate ideas which furnished the standard by which all other 
ideas were to be tested, but were themselves practically outside of 
and beyond criticism. 1 

Many readers will perhaps find those portions of this work most in- 
teresting in which Professor Fraser gives some indication of his own 
philosophical position on fundamental metaphysical and theological 
questions. The limits of this review will only allow me to quote one 
or two such passages. In criticising Locke's account of substance 
he writes : "His 'general idea of substance' is an impossible one — 
a something that makes no manifestation of itself, that is concealed 
not revealed 'in part' in the simple ideas that might properly be 
regarded as manifestations (so far) of what it is. The substance is 
partially revealed in our complex idea of it ; the complete complex 
idea involving omniscience is unattainable in a human understand- 
ing. In perceiving its phenomena we necessarily so far perceive the 
substance, inadequate as the complex conception so found must be, 
in an understanding that at the most is able to receive only a few of 
the simple ideas or phenomena that existing substances can present" 
(p. lxix). As against the "inverse agnosticism" of Locke — which 
consists in holding to the certainty of our own existence, of that of 
God and of external things, while maintaining that 'no science of 
bodies is possible' — Professor Fraser shows in many passages that 
we necessarily postulate the immanence of reason in nature — the 
rational interconnection of all reality. It may perhaps be remarked 
in passing that if 'nature is rational to the core' it is difficult to 
understand why our reason "is only able to receive a few of the 
phenomena that existing substances can present." Some of the 
most interesting passages of the work are in criticism of Locke's 
rather confused treatment of freedom. " Freedom from the chain 
of cosmic causality — i.e., of an unbeginning and unending, and 

1 Professor Thilly (Leibnizens Streit gegen Locke in Ansehung der angeborenen 
Ideen, Heidelberg, 1891) has shown conclusively, it seems to me, that Locke had 
Descartes in mind in this polemic, and also that from the point of view of the 
latter's system the attack was quite justified. 
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therefore unimaginable and mysterious, natural succession" — says 
the author, " is indeed reached in its fullness when a man does what 
he ought to do — when he realizes the moral ideal. But this right 
determination, this harmony of human action with moral reason, 
presupposes a power in a finite agent also to act immorally or 
irrationally, and by so acting, power even to destroy his free agency" 
(p. civ). But the passage which may be taken as Professor Fraser's 
most important confessio Jidei is found on pages xci and xcii. I can 
quote only the first and last sentence. "Are not Locke's three 
realities [God, Self and External things] tacitly assumed by all men 
as immanent in experience from the first, in a faith which becomes 
at last human reason in its highest form ? . . . It thus appears that 
the spirit in man, unconsciously, if not reflectively presupposes the 
antithesis which distinguishes each person from the external world 
with which his senses and actions bring him into contact and 
collision ; and also presupposes God in the physical order, and in 
the ideals of duty which make science and morality possible." It 
only remains to add that the problem still remains for philosophy 
and theology to determine the nature of these realities which we are 
obliged to postulate. j R Creighton . 

Aspects of Pessimism. By R. M. Wenley, M.A., D.Sc, 
Lecturer in Philosophy in Queen Margaret College, Glasgow ; 
formerly Examiner in Philosophy in the University of Glasgow. 
William Blackwood & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 1894. — 
PP- x, 337. 

Dr. Wenley's book has, perhaps, even less unity than its modest 
title would lead one to suppose. It consists of six essays, which, as 
the author says, " naturally fall into two groups." The first four, 
"Jewish Pessimism," "Mediaeval Mysticism," "Hamlet," and "The 
Pessimistic Element in Goethe," are clearly intended for the general 
reader; and of the last two, "Berkeley, Kant, and Schopenhauer" 
and " Pessimism as a System," only the latter comes to close quarters 
with the problem of Pessimism proper. Such a mass of material 
relating, for the most part, only indirectly to the main subject, con- 
sisting of essays that may be described as theological, literary, and 
metaphysical, as well as ethical, would of itself suggest, — what we 
are told in the preface, ■ — that the author had originally intended to 
write a more systematic book on Pessimism, but had found himself 
unable to carry out the plan. The obvious excuse for a book of this 



